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Che MHilanthropist. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE “STRANGERS’ 
FRIEND, OR BENEVOLENT SOCIETY,” IN 
LIVERPOOL, FROM JAN. 1, TO DEC. 31, 
1820. 





Twenty-eight years have now elapsed 
since the commencement of this benevo- 
lent Institution, during which time it has 
been supported by voluntary contributions. 
Through this long period, the benefits re- 
sulting from its active operations have been 
so perspicuous as to preclude the necessity, 
and even the possibility, of any superior 
recommendation. 

It must be obvious to every reflecting 
mind, that in a large commercial town like 
Likerpool, visited by ships from every 
quarter of the globe, and containing a popu- 
lation of 100,000 souls, multitudes, througn 
a variety of causes, must, at times, be re- 
duced to a state of misery. In this forlorn 
condition it is to be feared, that surrounded 
by strangers, and cut off from all resources, 
many unhappy. sufferers sink into despon- 
dency, and, under the joint pressure of 
poverty and disease, after languishing for 
aseason, unpitied and unknown, find their 
last refuge in the arms of death. It was 
from aconviction of those melancholy facts, 
and with the hope of affording relief both 
to the bodies and the souls of such children 
of affliction, that this God-like charity was 


instituted. 
Founded upon liberal principles, it knows 


nothing of creeds, of complexions, or of 
countries ; but, imitating that benevolent 
Being, who first implanted humanity in the 
soul of man, it dispenses’ its blessings on 
objects of real distress, many thousands of 
whom, since its establishment, have been 
relieved by its bounty. 

Among those, under whose notice cases 
of calamity are likely to fall, the existence 


sooner does a report of peculiar suffering, 
arising either from poverty or misfortune, 
reach the visitors, than some person im- 
mediately repairs to the abode of wretched. 
ness to make inquiries, and to administer 
such relief as circumstances require, and 
their funds enable them to afford. 

From the numerous instances of accum- 
lated misery that have presented themselves 
during the last year, the two following are 
selected as specimens of the distress which 
prevails, 

On the 4th of January, 1820, one of the 
visitors received a note, requesting him to 
inguire into the condition of a poor family 
in a particular part of the town, which was 
named. Repairing thither, he found, on 
his arrival, the father out of employment, 
who, together with his wife and six children, 
were nearly perishing through hunger and 
cold. They had only one bed, which was 
composed of dirty straw; and their only 
covering was one filthy blanket, to shelter 
the whole family from the rigour of the 
season. Being destitute of money, of credit, 
and of the necessaries of life, their starva- 
tion appeared inevitably : and this would in 
all probabili,y have taken place, but for the 
timely aid which he was enabled to admi- 
nister. He instantly furnished them with 
money to purchase. soup, sent them some 
bread, and a stone of clean straw for a new 
bed. Thisfamily still continues inLiverpool. 

On the 18th of the same month, a poor 
widow was visited, whose son, living with 
her, could procure no work. When the 
visitor entered the room, he could not for 
some time discern any person, through the 
smoke which issued from a few half extin- 
guished embers, glimmering on some bricks, 
which supplied the place of a grate. A 
light however, being obtained, he discover- 
ed the sister of the widow lying on the floor, 
upon a few dirty rags, for they had neither 





of this Institution is well known; and no 


bed nor bedding. The other furniture 


corresponded with this miserable lodging. 
They had only one stool, and that had ‘been 
borrowed from a neighbour. It was about 
seven o’clock in the evening when he called; 
he relieved the family, prayed with the 
perishing woman, and about nine on the 
same evening she expired. These had 
known better days, but were probably pre- 
served from actual starvation through this 
Institution. 

By relieving numerous families and in- 
dividuals, whose cases were equally distress- 
ing, the funds of the Society are now ex- 
hausted ; and the committee have no means 
of getting them replenished, but by again 
appealing to that sympathetic feeling and 
Christian charity through which the Stran- 
cErs’ Frienp Society has been so long, 
and so liberally supported. 

They beg leave to assure the friends of 
humanity, that the sum of human wretched- 
ness remains still undiminished.* Many 
cases occur which demand more ample re- 
lief than their resources permit them to 
supply; and it is only by ap increase of 
liberality that the utility of this Institution 
can be extended. 

It is the cause of human nature in deep 
distress that now solicits public aid; and so 
far as experience of twenty-eight years 
will furnish a criterion of judgment, to those 
who are gratuitously engaged in this chari- 
table Gr pc ogame they feel confident that 


they shall not appeal to the humanity of 
Liverpool in vain. 


7037 Cases visited and relieved, and 16,000 
Quarts of Soup distributed in 1820. 


* This cannot be the meaning of the author; because, 
if the sum of human wretchedness remains still ‘ undi- 
minished,” it follows, that the efforts of the society have 
produced no good effect whatever. What the writer in- 
tended to convey, is, that great misery still exists, not- 
withstanding the very extensive relief afforded by the 
funds of this society. Of the truth of this melancholy 
fact our readers will scarcely doubt, when they reflect 
that there are, at the moment we are writing this note, 
FIFTY-EIGHT of eo ioe cea reg in so destitute a 
state, as to accept, Wii titude, the accommodations 
of a straw bed, Daina ners in their forlorn con- 








dition in Blundell-street.—Zdit. Kal. 
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Che Gleaner. 


** Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WorTtTon. 











INTERESTING STORY. 
oe 
( Our readers, after perusing the following narrative, 
will naturally conclude that we have not selected it 
on account of its literary beauties, as they will not 
fail to perceive that it is extremely defective in style ; 
al h they will probably agree with us, that it 
_——~ other claims to therr notice. 
—<=—~— 


[From the National Advocate, a New York Paper.] 





Mr. Ep1toa,—The following short nar- 
rative is an account of an actual adventure 
that occurred towards the close of the last 
century . 

Late in the autumn of 17—, some Gentle- 
men were performing a tour in the western 
part of this state, a journey, at that time, 
executed with difficulty and scarcely prac- 
ticable. The sites of those beautiful towns 
and villages that now line the road through 
which the traveller passes, were then but 
the dark impenetrable forest, which few men 
had seen, and fewer yet had thought of there 
fixing their habitations and their homes. 
Tedious was then the route which now af- 
fords such pleasure; men hurried from a 
spot where social intercourse scarce existed, 
and where none but the uncivilized Indian 
held a paramount authority. Towards the 
close of a delighful autumnal day, as they 
were gently entering in a batteau the beau- 
tiful lake of Oneida, they were forcibly 
struck with ‘the islands that opened to their 
view after leaving Weod Creek, through 
which they had been passing, appearing 
like emerald spots set in the silver expanse. 
The setting sun reflected on the falling 
variegated foilage the richest tint. Our 
travellers were filled with pleasing emotions 
at the charming spectacle and the romantic 
scenery nature presented. The dash of the 
oar in the calm and tranquil water alone 
disturbed the sublime harmony ; and, from 
the stillness of all around, seemed the only 
noise this secluded spot had ever heard from 
man. They had scarce emerged from the 
embouchure of the creek, aud entered on 
the lake, before the languid strokes of a 
distant oar caught the ear of our travellers; 
it sounded nearer and nearer, and they soon 
found it proceeded from a small canoe, ha- 
ving in it one solitary being ; and as it ap- 
proached alongside the batteau they asked 


him whither he was destined : in sullen in- 
difference and inattention he informed them 
he was bound to Oneida Castle. His looks 
excited the attention of the party, and ap- 
peared those of a melancholy young man; 
his garments were faded though not in tat- 
ters, and had evidently belonged to one in 
a higher situation of life than what he seem- 
ed engaged in; his outward resemblance was 
the very Cardenio of Cervantes, and he pos- 
sessed a face and an expression that a Salva- 
tor Rosa would have loved to portray, and 
accent bespoke him of French descent. He 
passed on as wishing to hold no further con- 
verse; and our travellers had scarce ceased 
wondering at the incident, before his canoe 
was far behind them. The batteau slowly 
proceeded on. The sun had sunk below the 
horizon, and the twilight had added new 
features to the tranquil landscape, when an- 
other island ef larger extent than what 
they had already seen appeared before them; 
it had somewhat of an acclivity, and though 
the party had heard of its existence, and the 
name by which it was known by the batteau- 
men of the lake, yet none had ever before 
visited it, or landed on its shores. The bat- 
teau-men called it “ Hoger Bust,” in Eng- 
lish, ‘High Breast,” a Dutch appellation, 
which its appearance and situation rendered 
apt and appropriate. The nearer they ap- 
proached they were surprised at perceiving 
marks of cultivation, and as it was now dark 
they looked round for a landing place, ha- 
ving first made a considerable noise to rouse 
the inhabitants of the island, whoever might 
reside there. The party landed ; and not- 
withstanding the night had set in, they made 
an excursion into the interior, in order to 
discover the people, who, from the cultiva- 
tion they had observed, they felt convinced 
occupied the soil. With lights which they 
had struck in the boat they traced their 
way through a short wood, and suddenly en- 
tered at theend of it upon an avenue of shrub- 
bery, and twigs of trees interwoven in the 
form of lettice work, lining each side of the 
walk ; at the termination of this, a rude hut 
was visible:—they knocked at they door, and 
it was opened by a feniale ; who accosted 
them in French: they informed her of the 
cause of their visit, and then asked her if 
she was not disturbed by the noise and 
cry they made; ‘she told them no, for she 
thought it occasioned by the Indians, who 
were her friends. Our travellers beheld her 





with surprise; she was clothed in coarse 


and uncouth attire, having no shoes on he? 
feet, and her hair hanging in luxuriance, no 
small length, on her back; her looks and 
her manners bespoke the air and mien of 
gentility. She seemed scarce twenty ; her 
size was small, and her interesting ap- 
pearance was heightened by a piercing eye, 
and the marks of intelligence and expression 
it indicated. They told her of their intent 
to remain on the island during the night, 
and she politely requested them to make 
use of her house, which they, with many 
thanks, refused, but pitched their tents near 
it, whilst the bargemen slept at the shore, 
near the batteau. The next morning they 
made preparations for departure: they dis- 
covered also in the interior of the hut a 
choice collection of books, scattered about, 
among which they observed a volume of 
Buffon’s Natural History. Before they had 
left this abode of apparent happiness and 
sweet retirement, she gave them a brief his- 
tory of herself, which was simply this: She 
had been sometime in the country, though 
not always on the island she occupied ; she 
had resided for months in the Castle of One- 
ida, among the Indians; she described them 
as mild and unoffending ; that she had for- 
med friendships there, which had even to 
that day heen of service to herself and her 
husband ; and, as the Indians had not forgot- 
ten them, they occasionally left at their se- 
cluded settlement, on a return from their 
hunting excursions, a portion of their game. 
She told them, with much sprightliness and 
naiveté, that she had become a heroine, for 
that she had often swam from one island to 
another, and showed them a small gun she 
used with great success in the destruction 
of wild fowl. The innocence and artless- 
ness of the woman, together with those 
marks of superior acquirement, contrasted 
with the solitude that surrounded her, drew 
the particular attention of our travellers. 
In the course of conversation, they related 
their meeting with the man on the Lake; 
she answered them it was her husband, who 
had gone to the castle to procure provisions, 
They did not wish to ask any further ques- 
tions as to the cause of their seclusion ; and 
informing her of their intention to leave the 
island immediately, she ,flew in a moment, 
with an eager avidity to oblige, to the gar- 
den; and, with her own hands, dug up 
vegetables from the ground, and presented 
them to her guests. Before they departed, 
they selected some wines out of their stores, 
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and other articles which would be luxurious 
for her in this comparative wildness, and 
left them where she was sure to find them, 
as they considered it an indelicacy directly 
to offer them to her, for they did not hesitate 
in believing she had seen better days, and 
had been the ornament of some society, the 
loss to which might not, perhaps, have 
easily been supplied. They left the island, 
highly interested at the incident that had 
occurred, and uttering an inward prayer 
for her welfare. They jumped into the 
batteau and proceeded onwards, arid made 
a stop at a settlement some miles down the 
lake ; and having related their adventure to 
some of the settlers, and inquired concern- 
ing them, they related the following infor- 
mation: that the Lady (for such our travel- 
lers were already convinced she was) had 
been once a nun in France; that she had 
been taken from a convent in Lisle, by the 
person they saw, and carried to America ; 
that the cause of his occupying the island 
was hisextreme jealousy ; that he rigorously 
restrained her from going any where from it, 
and had refused to let her visit the wife of 
one of the settlers, who had requested 
him for that purpuse, and they also 
mentioned his name. How strange that 
such feelings should prevade a man among 
the wilds of the forest ; that he should not 
think the being on whom he has placed his 
earthly affection secure in a solitary isle, 
which holds but her and himself for its in- 
habitants !—From an old memorandum book 


of one of the party. 
Sine Arts, 


ON THE STUDY OF COINS. 


LETTER II, 











(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
—<—>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


te 
ON THE ROMAN COINS IN GENERAL, 
— 


Sir,—The Romans having established Magis- 
trates for the superintendance of the fabrication of 
their money, by degrees introduced the use of it, 
of three metals, gold, silver, and the various modi- 
fications of copper, as well as its various sizes; 
the gold denarius, called the aureus, and the silver 
denarius, ave the most common size, though we 
have quinarii of both metals, and the first, second, 
and third brass, the minimi being ranked by col- 
lectors frequently with the latter. ‘ 

According to the best authorities, the first Ro- 
man Coins were struck in the reign of Servius Tullus, 
being large pieces of brass, rudely impressed with 


the figure of an ox, ram, or of other cattle, from 
“whence the name pecunia. 


There is, in the Pem- 
brokian collection, one bearing the ox, of the 





weight of two pounds, and termed the dupondius. 
Afterwards they impressed on them the head of 
Janus on one side, and on the other the ship of 
Saturn, Castor and Poliux, &c. But as great men 
increased, so the desire of perpetuating their actions 
induced them to strike Coins, which we term 
Consular, or Coins of Families, not improperly so 
called, though they do not always bear the name of 
a Consul, being struck in the consular age of 
Rome. But it was not until the time of Julius 
Cesar, when commences the Imperial series, that 
the head of any living personage appeared on therm, 
who impressed his on one side, and not unfrequently 
on the other that of Anthony or other great men of 
the time: aud this custom was continued by each 
succeeding Emperor till the destruction of Rome 
by the Goths, and even to a much later period : 
but they are su barbarous as to destroy the beauty 
of the series whilst they enhance its value. 

The next coinage was that of silver, which took 
place, according to Pliny, in the year of the city, 
484, when Q. Ogulnius Gallus, and C. Fulvius 
Pictor were Consuls, being five years before the first 
Punic War, or 266 B.C. They at first bore a dou- 
ble female head on one side, and the quadrigated 
car, with Jupiter on the other, having the word 
ROMA indented beneath: Dr. Hunter had no less 
than fifteen of them of various weights, from 9% 
grains to 58 grains. Afterwards we have the sil- 
ver Consular, the most interesting, certainly, of the 
three metals ; but of them more particularly in a 
subsequent letter, 


row, and far back ; and it fastens with a full bow o, 
pale pink ribbon under the chin, Black kid shoes. 
Evening Dress.—A round dress, composed of net, 
over a white satin slip: the dress is finished at the bot- 
tom of the skirt with a full ruche of net, edged with 
blue zephyreene ; a broad bouillonne of net surmounts 
the ruche: there is something very novel in the ar 
rangement of this bouillonne: it is interspersed with 
blue and white zephyreene ornaments called crabs, a 
name which is very appropriate to their form. The 
corsage is cut moderately low round the bust, and ra- 
ther long in the waist: it is composed of blue and 
white zephyreene intermixed; it is ornamented in 
front, on each side of the bust, with lace, which is so 
disposed as to form a fan stomacher: the back is plain : 
a single fall of lace, set on moderately full, goes round 
the bust. Short full sleeve, made of net, over white 
satin: the net is disposed in felds, which are edged 
with blue zephyreene; the last fold is also finished 
with lace at the edges: they are looped up with bows 
of blue zephyreene. The front hair is a good deal 
parted on the forehead ; it is dressed in very light curls, 
and falls low at each side of the face. The hind hair 
is disposed in braids, which do not come higher than 
the crown of the head. A pearl bandeau, brought 
rather forward on the forehead, encircles the head, 
and a full plume of white ostrich feathers droops to 
one side ; the middle of each feather is covered witha 
thick down, which gives it a peculiar beauty and 
richness. Necklace and ear-rings pearl. White satin 
shoes, and white kid gloves. 











Anecdotes. 





Aud lastly, we come to gold, much less ing 
than the other, and of less extent, there being but 
600 of them known, whilst we Lave about 2,000 
silver, and 200 brass; and from the devices they 
bear, being without one exception, repeated on the 
silver coins, of them nothing more need be said. 

There are also Coias of lead, of ancient date, 
though evidently used by the Romans ; Patin men- 
tions one in his “ Familizs Romane,” page 200, 
inscribed C. PADANI. Also, another of Nero, 
with the legend, NERO CAESAR. They are fre- 
quently mentioned by authors, especially Plautus, 
who says, 

© Tace tu, Faber, qui cudere soles 
Plumbeos Nummos.” 


We find in the cabinets of the curious, a few spe- 
cimens of iron-money; one was shown me by a 
friend, a short time ago, of Julia Domna, and of 
undoubted antiquity; bet, being seldom met with, 
the remark alone shall suffice. 

An ancient writer mentions tin money of Diony- 
sius, but none has yet been discovered. They are 
frequently found of what the French call “ potin ;” 
and for a further description of the other mixtures, 
I will refer my readers to Pinkerton, or Dr. Rees’s 
Eucyclopedia, under the head ‘ Medals,” where 
they will find a fuller account than the limits of this 
letter will allow me to give. 

AN ANTIQUARY. 

Liverpool, February 12th, 1821. 








Hashions for February. 


Morning Dress.—A wrapping dress composed of 
cachemire: the waist is the usual length; the body 
comes up tothe throat, in the back of the neck, but is 
a little sloped in front, and turns over all round, so as 
to form a palerine: it wraps across before, and dis- 
plays alittle of the fichu worn underneath. The back 
has a little fulness: it is of moderate breadth, and a 
good deal sloped at the sides. The sleeve is easy: but 
not wide: itis finished at the wrist by folds of gros 
de Naples, to correspond in colour with the dress. 
The girdle is also of gros de Naples: it is rather broad, 
and fastens with a gold clasp at the side. The skirt is 
moderately wide : it wraps across to the left side, and 
is fastened up the front with bows to correspond. 
Head-dress: a cornette, composed of full ‘bands of 
net inserted between plain ones of letting-in lace ; the 
crown is remarkably low; the ears are cut very nar 








ANECDOTE-OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
—— 

When Major P. Ferguson was serving in America 
he and some of his riflemen were stationed in a wood, 
in front of Gen. Knyphausen’s division: “* We had not 
lain there long,” says the Major, ina letter to Dr. 
Ferguson, ** when a rebel officer, remarkable by a 
hussar dress, passed towards our army, within a hun- 
dred yards of my right flank, not perceiving us. He 
was followed by another, dressed in dark green and 
blue, mounted ona good bay horse, with a remarkably 
high cocked hat. I ordered three good shots to steal 
near and fireat them; but the idea digusted me; I re- 
called the order. ‘The hussar, in returning, made a 
circuit: but the other passed within a hundred yards 
of us: upon which, I advanced from the wood, to- 
wards him. Upon my Calling, he stopped; but, after 
looking at me, proceeded. I again drew his attention, 
and made a sign to him to stop, leveling my piece at 
him ; but he slowly continued his way. As I was 
within that distance, at which, in the quickest firing, E 
could have lodged half a dozen balls in or about hina, 
before he was out of my reach, I had only to deter- 
mine ; but it was not pleasant to fire at the back of an 
unoffending individual who was acquitting himself very 
coolly of his duty, so [let him alone. ‘The day after, 
I had been telling the story to some wounded officers, 
who lay in the same room with me, when one of our 
surgeons, who had been dressing the wounded rebel 
officers, came in, and told us, that they had informed 
him that Gen. Washington was all the morning with 
the light troops, and only attended by a French officer 
in a hussar dress, he himself dressed and mounted in 
every point as above described. I am not sorry that I 
did nut know at the time who he was. 





Farr Bon Mot.—At an elegant private ball lately, a 
rather doubtful apology was received from a gentleman, 
stating a reason for his non-attendance, that he hed un- 
fortunately sprained his ankle. A lady in the company 
immediately observed that, it was a LAME excuse. 





CRANIOLOGICAL PuN.—A small party the other 
evening, when amusing themselves with experiments in 
craniology, and exploring with great eagerness each 
other’s skulls for the various characteristic BUMPS de- 
scribed in that science, found that a musical gentleman 
present had riot the least appearance of the harmonious 
organ, whilst another gentleman (a bon vivant, more 
devoted to Bacchus than to Apollo) exultingly exclaim- 
ed, on feeling his caput, that he possessed, in a very pro- 
minent degree, the ‘‘ Organ of Music.” Ah! saids 





friend, the Organ of Music? It must be the BARREL 


* organ then. 
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Poetry. 





[@RIGINAL.] 





HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE 13. 
Se 
*¢ Audivére, Lyce, Di mea vota.” 
i 
Lyce, the gods have heard my prayer 
With favour; you begin to wear ; 
In short, you’re growing old ; 
And yet you would be thought a belle ; 
But, at your age, it is not well 
To laugh and look so bold. 


In vain your faultering voice you raise, 
And tardy cupid still delays ; 
Besides, to tell the truth, 
No wonder that he does not haste, 
For something fresh he has a taste, 
And loves the cheek of youth. 


On wither’d plants he turns his back, 

And flies because your teeth are black, 
And wrinkled is your face ; 

Your hair is absolutely white, 

And that’s no love-inspiring sight ; 
Some think it a disgrace. 


In flower’d silks you shine no more, 
The gems that once your forehead bore 
Would mock your faded charms ; 
Ah! beauty, whither dost thou fly ? 
Complexion, too, is turning shy, 
And grace no longer warms. 


What scanty remnant is.there left 
Of her that once my heart bereft 

And turned my foolish head ? 
Her face with pleasing arts was stored, 
And next to Cinara’s adored— 

But Cinara is dead. 


Her life was of too short a date, 
But, raven-like, you’re left by fate, 
Unsentenced yet to die, 
That fervid youth may see with scorn 
Your celibacy’s torch forlorn 
In its own ashes lie. 
Liverpool. 


—>>— >< 


ORIGINAL. 
— 
TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 
—<=— 
And canst thou talk of friends away, 
With spirits so elate, 
As if thy very being lay 
Dependant on their fate ! 
Ungrateful ; when there ought to be, 
A heart, by far, more dear to thee. 
Yes, thou canst gloss their follies too, 
With thoughtless levity ; 
K’en while my heart was bare to view, 
Beneath thy scrutiny. 
And not a fibre thou could’st see, 
But what did throb for love and thee. 


Cc. 


Oh! if thou canst but love in part, 
And art so fickle grown ; 
In pity take thy wayward. heart, 
And give me back my own. 
It cannot brook love’s hallowed sway, 
While rival lovers mar its way. 
RAYMOND. 
Liverpool. 


LINES 
WRITTEN ON RECOLLECTING AN EVENING VIEW 
OF MONT BLANC, FROM THE OPPOSITE SHORE 
OF THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 





BY THOMAS MULOCK Esq. 





I have not wandered with unheeding eye, 
Midst nature’s marvels ; I have sought to blend 
My mind with what I gazed on, and to pry 
Into the hidden worth of charms that lend 
A loveliness to earth; my soul would rend 
The cloud that veils our vision, and behold 
The inward grace and glory that transcend 
Our farthest thought of beauty ; see unroll’d 
Creation’s page, and mark—what truths are brightly 
told. 


And never did there meet my gladdened glance, 
A wonder more awakening than the sight 
Of that cloud-mingling mountain, on which dance 
The dying splendours of the sun-set light 
That gilds the glowing west ; the icy height 
Seems crown’d with roses, momently they fade, 
As deeper sinks the day-star, but his flight 
Flings hues more tender still, than first arrayed 
The ensky’d snows that here a heavenly hand hath laid. 


And now those tints are vanished, with the rays 
That gave them borrowed being, and now crow 
Before us the pale vapours: day decays 
More palpably. A cold uncoloured cloud 
Spreads sadly o’er the giant-crag a shroud 
Dimensionless; the evening shadows fall 
And find us still to contemplation vowed ; 
For death had darkened over us, and the pall 
Of our ewn pensive thoughts at length envelops all ! 











—— Ghe Drama. 


[ Written for the Kaleidoscope.] 








TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 


** To write, or not to write; that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
Thestings and arrows of neglected lore, 

Or take up “‘ pen” against a hord of critics, 

And by opposing, d—n them. 

To write,—to think: to think,—perchance to err. 
Aye, there’s the rub; for in this sporting mood 
What blunders may arise, when I’ve thrown off 
My maiden diffidence !” 


**But who would bear the whips and scorns of the times. 
The proud man’s sneer, the dunce’s contumely, 
When he might bravely his renown achieve 
With a grey goose quill.” 

—— 
S1r,—The above quotation will inform you that I 
am an essayist just out of the egg. I am an old bache- 
lor, who have some time meditated trying the experi- 
ment, whether a man of moderate knowledge of the 
world, a good deal of travel in early life, an ordinary 
education, and little reading, could possibly enter the 
Republic of J.etters without being stung to death by 
critics, who, unable to write any thing original them- 
selves, fatten, like drones, on the labours of the literary 
adventurer. Having heard of the decision against the 
Drama, at the Literary Society, last Tuesday, and being 
unable, from hereditary gout (which, together with a 
family bible, comprises the greater part of my father’s 


you this my maiden essay on the morality of the Drama, 
Should it be acceptable to yourself and readers, I pur. 
pose writing two other papers; the first on the morality 
of Shakspeare, the next on the morality of our other 
distinguished tragic poets. 

Yours, &c. 


LORENZO, 
Liverpool, Feb. 9, 1821. 
—>— 
ON THE MORALITY OF ‘THE DRAMA. 
= 


‘* All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 
—>— 


Amongst the efforts of genius to delight and instruct 
mankind, by picturing the stormy billows or the rip. 
pling waves that roll down the tide of life, snatching 
from the gulph of oblivion ‘ the deeds of the days of 
other years,” or exhibiting the virtues and the vices of 
the existing generation, none seem so eminently calcu. 
lated to make a deep and lasting impression upon the 
mind as the well-executed Drama. ‘The painter, with 
the pencil of taste, may portray the city, the palace, 
the cottage, and bid their various inhabitants start 
trom his canvas in the fidelity of time, and place, and 
circumstance : but his powers are limited toa momen. 
tary glance upon human action ; imagination must lend 
its influence to fill up the chasm that precedes and 
follows his exhibition: his objects (as if nature had 
made a pause to enable him to sketch them) present 
themselves in one immoveable position, and rather 
assist the mind to conceive, than impart to it the ani. 
mated semblance of the active and living reality. The 
historizn may lead us among the illustrious who have 
long been gathered to their fathers, but he cannot de. 
lineate his figures under the deep workings of passion, 
together with the surrounding scenery, with that rapi- 
dity of expression, which can alone cause the complete 
picture to burst upon our view; there is still a hazy 
obscurity around it that perplexes the keen eye of cue 
riosity. The poet who revels in the luxuriant regions 
of imagination we can accompany with less difficulty ; 
pursuing pleasure rather than stubborn truth, un- 
bridled fancy completes and embellishes the view; 
with him obscurity my lend a charm, for in the haze 
of twilight objects more pleasing than truth can at 
noon-day supply often burst upon the imagination. 
But the dramatist unites the powers of the historian, 
the poet and the painter, with a peculiar faculty of his 
own. Here we do not see the action painted, asin 
dumb show ; nor do we hear it narrated as by an eye 
witness, or sung to the tune of the minstrel harp; but 
we see the living likenesses of the beings themselves, 
arrayed in all the pomp and circumstance of varied 
character. The curtain of time is drawn up, and the 
prince, the warrior, the lover, and the peasant pass be- 
fore usin the attitudes, the converse, and the bustle of 
real existence. The moated castle with its turrets, the 
Gothic hall, the gorgeous palace and the humble cot- 
tage, the hill, the field, the grove, and the ocean are in 
view ; and our ears are charmed by the tender accents 
of the love-sick maid, or stunned by the bursting din 
of the infuriate combat. The charm is up: we are 
borne away to an imaginary world; we feel an ardent 
interest in its events, and in the fate of its inhabitants ; 
we are indignant with the oppressed; we exult with 
the triumphant ; we are enthusiastic with the adven- 
turous; and we sympathise with the distressed. Ex- 
hibitions which thus * hold the mirror up to nature,” 
and “give the very age and feature of the time her 
form and pressure,” cannot fail to make a due impres 
sion on a cultivated mind. It remains to be considered 
whether this sumptuous banquet of intellect be demo- 
ralizing to those who partake ofits ‘*nectared sweets.” 
It‘appears to me that the morality of the Drama has 
generally kept pace with that of the age in which it 
was written. As my objectis to establish the morality 
of the existing Drama, | »vill not tire you with a long 
history of our earliest exhibitions. The applause court- 
ed by the ancients in the sixteenth century was that of a 
motly concourse, who, themselves unrefined, knew not 
how to appreciate the display of deep and impassioned 
thought conveyed in glowing language. A single play 
was frequently the mongrel bantling of two or more 
writers, who, spurning the tramels of arrangement, 
gave it to the world with the rapidity and negligence 
of fluttering and unsettled genius. Under Steele and 
Addison the stage, in some degree, vindicated itself 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





dle (1575) one of the first comedies extant, was soon 
followed by those of Shakspeare, Johnson, Fletcher, 
and Massinger; and in the seventeenth century the 
tragic Drama, divested of the conceits, mysteries. and 
stiffness of our ancestors assumed a character more re- 
fined. Lillo was the first who entered the walks of 
domestic life and pictured tragic scenes of human mi- 
sery and human suffering. Cibber, in comedy, lashed 
the absurdities of high life,and satirizedits affectations. 
At length our national love of the surprising, and our 
demand for a more vehement exhibition of the passions, 
called forth our present class ot comedy, which de- 
lights in perplexing incidents, some occasional pathos, 
the unraveling of confusion, and ‘hair breath ‘scapes’ 
from virgin misery, and doubt, and fear, to the sum- 
mit of connubial bliss ; and our tragedy, abounding 
with deep pathos, a generous lover and his weeping 
mistress, a villain who aims the assassin blow both at 
their loves and their lives, pitiable distress, bloodshed, 
madness, and premature death. 

It will no doubt be argued by some that the conven- 
ing of a multitude of people to witness dramatic exhi- 
bitions tends to demoralise, by leading the young and 
unwary to expenditure and evil communication. But, 
were there no places of public amusement, does it fol- 
low, that after the fatigues of the day, the cheerful 
youth will necessarily betake himself at such a period 
to solitary study and improvement? May he not, 
(for his is the season of pleasure and carelessness) be 
allured to partake of the demoralising, and extrava- 
gant enjoyments of the tavern, or the still more dan- 
gerous vices of the brothel; where, with stronger in- 
ducements to delinquency, he has not, as in the theatre, 
the smallest chance of improving his native language, 
or his mind, by hearing the impassioned and glowing 
dialogue of beings under the influence of high mental 
incitement? If theatrical representations are to be de- 
nounced, because the dissolute will be found to attend 
them, what shall we say of some of our places of wor- 
ship? what shall we say of St. Peter’s Church, where, 
on Sundays, the appointments of the licentious are 
consummated within the very portals: and over the 
graves of those whose remains surround the holy 
sanctuary! Shall we denounce the holy doctrines 
taught within as the cause of this, and that religion 
must be flung aside because its mansion is profaned ? 
Assuredly not. Lamentable as is the fact, determined 
vice will, when driven from one spot, find another 
whereon tonestle; and if we renounce a general good 
because it may be converted into a partial evil, adieu 
to our constitution! adieu to our laws, for we will 
find the marauder at his unhallowed work even under 
the gibbet ! 

The question, therefore, is not the abuses that may 
be practised at any public assembly; but the moral 
effect produced by theatrical representations upon an 
attentive audience. That some of these are slightly 
demoralising, because they are childish and foolish, 
must be allowed, Of these the most apparent are the 
harlequin feats, the purpose of which seems to be, to 
bring human nature and human affirmity into con- 
tempt and ridicule. Mr. Harlequin, with a wooden 
sabre, skips about the stage like an overgrown baby 
escaped from nurse, aping the agility and attitudes of a 
paper jumping jack. Pantaloon personifies old age, 
imbecility, and dotage, and is disdained, cheated, and 
laughed at by all the world. Columbine is an impu- 
dent jade, who skips about after the said man of lath, 
in order to show the beaux in the pit, that she hasa 
pair of handsome legs, while the rest of the grou 
jump through a hole in the back scene, to show that if 
their legs are not so taper as hers, they at least have 
the use of them. Then we have sundry transformations 
and wonderful tricks (such as an old woman coming out 
of a cabbage, &c.!) and lastly,—I know not what hap- 
pens lastly, but this I know, a fool must have jnvented 
this species of amusement ; they are fools who debase 
themselves by performing it ; and worse than fools are 
the deities of the shilling gallery, who for a penny 
might witness the more ratienal exploits of ** Punch 
and his Wife.” 

It may also be remarked, that some few of our 
plays are calculated to draw down the boisterous 
thunders of the multitude rather than the tempered 
plaudits of the refined. Our national high-seasoned 
feeling, too, not contented with the ordinary slow- 
paced developement of human action, hungers for 
the very extremes of rending passion. Nothing luke- 
warm ; nothing moderate: our good characters must 
be angels; our bad, wretches of the deepest and 
most remors-Jess villainy. The tide of passion muse be 


full and strong, bearing along triumphantly its devoted 
victims, and whirling them amidst its storms; until 
the author in the plentitude of his charity is pleased to 
communicate a coup de grace, or suffer exhausted na- 
ture to sink to rest beneath the boiling waves. Talk- 
ing of villians, it appears to me that we are very partial 
in England, to the representatives of his satanic ma- 
jesty on earth ; and it is to be regretted, that it is pos- 
sible, that in our admiration of a Kean or a M‘Cready 
in Richard, in Sir Giles, and in other demoniac parts, 
our admiration of the actors may produce a momen- 
tary palliation of the atrocities of the characters they 
represent. 

hese are a few of the evils attached to the Drama. 
I should do injustice to the cause J advocate were I to 
adduce more; seeing that my powers are unequal to 
do adequate justice to its sterling merits. 

It appears to me that all our accepted plays are of a 
moral tendency. Those of Shakspeare are not only 
highly calculated, in their Crewepenent of plot, ‘* to 
fix the generous purpose in the glowing breast,” but 
they abound throughout with virtuous and impres- 
sive truths. There is no situation in life which he has 
not touched with the skill of a master,—the feeling of 
a philanthropist. No man ever said so much, and that 
so much to the purpose. Equal praise is due to other 
masters of the Drama, whose productions have main- 
tained possession of the stage. Where have we finer 
or more affecting lessons than those conveyed in the 
“ Gamester,” the:** Fair Penitent,” or in the homely 
but impressive play of ‘* George Barnwell ?” 

No play can, I think, maintain possession of the 
stage, in an enlightened country, unless its avowed or 
apparent object be to expose and punish vice, to exalt 
and reward virtue. For however prone to vice, how- 
ever callous through long atrocity, the verriest villain 
cannot gaze upon the sublime and beautiful picture of 
virtue without being struck with admiration and res- 
pect. He admires the ebulition of generous feeling, 
the overflowings of the noble heart, although his own 
be a stranger to its finer sympathies; he bursts into in- 
dignation at perfidious cruelty in another, when repre- 
sented in is blackest colours, although he would not 
have scrupled to perpetrate it himself; he joins in 
the triumph of persecuted worth, although he him- 
self has been a persecutor: and thus the representation 
of characters, the murkiness of whose minds is unen- 
livened by one glimmering ray of virtue to relieve them 
from utter detestation, is intolerable on the stage. Kven 
Richard III. had the attribute of unshaken courage ; 
and Lady Macbeth, monster as she was, had yet some 
“ compunctious visitings of nature: when speaking 
of her destined victim, the unconscious Duncan, near 
whose pillow she had jua placed the murderous dag- 
ger, she says, “had he not resembled my father as 
he slept, I had done it.” Thus the worst characters 
represented on the stage have 


“ Left a name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes,” 


_ Tragedy improves and strengthens the stronger affec- 
tions, by calling them into exercise: and the punish- 
ments it generally distributes on the guilty, may, in all 
likelihood, more than once, have arrested the arm of 
the lawless oppressor, or even that of the meditated 
murderer. Comedy interests our lighter passions, dis- 
pelling the clouds of peevishness that so often eclipse 
the glow of domestic content; and we are both hap- 
pier, and better when we have resigned ourselves for a 
time into the arms of the chaste, the laughter-loving 
muse. The Drama also exhibits to those whose means 
deny them the use of books, or the experience of travel, 
the costumes, the morals, the habits, and the fate 
of beings of other countries and other ages; and the 
description, conveyed in classical language, adds to that 
general stock of literary lore which is the parent of 
national emulation. Before Iam convinced, there- 
fore, that the Drama is demoralising, I must learn that 
traveling, and the knowledge of men and mannezs it 
imparts, are demoralising in their effects; tbat to 
trace the windings of the human heart is injurious to 
moral feeling.. Knowledge is virtue; and in real life 
the apparently discouraging fact presents itself, that 
cunning, perfidy, and folly, without a spark of noble 
sentiment, frequently obtain honors and distinctions, 
and independency ; while industrious merit and honest, 
but bashful, genius “drop into a grave unpitied and 
anknown.” Such a consumation rarely presents itself 
in the Drama, and before 1 allow it to be injurious, I 
have to learn that Shakspeare, who “ moved a bright 
constellation,” and ‘ drew after him the third part of 








the heavens,” ‘bringing the light of science home 


to the bosoms and businesses of men,” has injured the 
cause of virtue by rewarding it oft-times with wealth 
and honours, always with the sweets of approving 
conscience; that he has encouraged vice by awarding 
its followers fearful dreams, and penalties, and hor- 
tors, and violent death. 

That there are some dramatic writers who, like Ot- 
way, have never * moralised their song” cannot be 
denied. But shall we fling away the nourishing wheat 
through indolence to separate the few tares that are 
among it? The public have the power to curb the li- 
centiousness of the stage, as well as of the press, by 
withdrawing their patronage from its abuses. Where 
there is no market for immorality it will never be 
reared. Itis for the public to apply the pruning-knife 
where its operation may be wanting. It is for them 
to establish the stage as a spotless ornament to our 
country—the school of national refinement—the cradle 
of aspiring genius. It is for them to divest of its poi- 
sonous qualities the feast of reason -spread before the 
generous and the free, that they may banquet on the 
invigorating and nectared sweets of poesy and intelli- 
gence. 











Scientific Records, 
ee 
[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve. 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 


—_—. 
ANTIDOTES; OR, REMEDIES FOR POISON, 





¢% The following important information is now cir- 
culating gratuitously, which seems to indicate that the 
advice is entitled to more than ordinary attention : 


1.—When the preparations of arsenic, mer , ane 
timony, copper, or ef any metal, or when any unknown 
substance or matter has swallowed, and there have 
speedily ensued heat of the mouth and throat, violent 
pain of the stomach, retching and vomiting, immedi- 
ately drink plentifully of warm water, with common 
soap, or white of °Bf or common sugar, mixed with, 
or dissolved init. ‘Two or three Quarts of warm water, 
with from three or four ounces to half a pound of soap, 
a ga eggs, or a pound of gugar, will not be too 
much. 

2.—When the preparations of apium, henbane, night- 
shade, hemlock, tobacco, foxglove, or stramonium, or 
any poisonous fungus mistaken for mushrooms, or spi- 
ritous liquors in excess, or any other unknown mat- 
ters have been swallowed, exciting sickness without pain 
of the stomach, or producing — drowsiness, 
and sleep, give instantly one table spoonfut of flour of 
mustard, in water, and repeat it in copious draughts of 
warm water, constantly, until vomiting takes place. If 
the person become so insensible as not to easily 
roused, give the mustard in vinegar, instead of water, 
and rub and shake the body actively and incessantly, 

3.—When oil of vitriol, spirits of salt.or aquafortis, 
have been swallowed, or spilt upon the skin, immediately 
drink, or wash the part with large quantities of water ; 
and, as soon as they can be procured, add soap, or potash, 
or chalk to the water. 





RIPENING WALL-FRUIT. 


‘‘ Mr. H. Davis, of Slough, has published the result 
of an experiment for facilitating the ripening of wall- 
fruit, by covering the wall with black paint, The expe- 
riment was tried on a vine, and it is stated that the 
weight of fine grapes gathered from the blackened part of 
the wall was 20]b. 10 oz. while the plain part yielded only 
7 Ib. 1 oz. being little more than one-third of the other. 
The fruit on the blackened part of the'wall was much 
finer, the bunches were larger, and ripened better than 
the other half; the wood of the vine was likewise 





stronger, and more covered with leaves on the blackened 
part.”—Journal of Science and the Arts, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 

Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester in the month of January, 1821, by 





THomas Hanson, Surgeon. 
—<—— 
BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 
The Monthly Mean 29°75 
Highest, which took On the 23d....cccccccseee 30:65 


Lowest, which took ON the 9th ....cocccccseee 28.96 

Difference of the extremes 1°69 

Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 

was ms the aed elena 

Spaces, taken from the daily means..........0.s0006 
” Number of Changes.......00+004 








3°10 





TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 

Monthly mean 40.27 
Mean of the first week, commencing on the 1st, 32.6. 
second week 40.8 








third ‘week , 44.7 
fourth week ending on the 28th... 41.1 
Highest, which took place on the 18th .....000.+0000.55.0 
Lowest, which took place on the 4th............... 23°0 
Difference of the extreme. 32.0 
Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred on 

the 20th and 














15.0 

















*66 She has three steam engines on board; two are employed 


NEW AMERICAN FRIGATE. 
— 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Baltimore, dated 
Nov. 24, 1820. 
“In my last I promised to give you some account of 
the new frigate building at Boston, which I have lately 
visited; I can now therefore describe, Sir, with the ac- 
curacy of a personal inspector. There is nothing re- 
markable in her size, excepting in the prodigious and 
unwieldy strength of her sides and masts; and she ranks 
among the first class of American frigates, which are 
equal to British 64 gun ships. The main mast which is 
strongly hooped and clasped with iron, is of remarkable 
strength, and has attached toit the principal weight of 
the defensive machinery which renders her so formidable. 


for propelling her in light winds and calms; and the 
third, of 60 horse power, is exclusively used for wielding 
the battering appartus attached to the main- , &e. 
This consists, first of a series of large iron bars or clubs, 
moveable perpendicularly on joints arranged about the 
centre of the vessel, on each side of the mast; and when 
in action they are raised alternately, and, like as many 
gigantic flails, beat with tremendous and unceasing force 
upon whatever object they are directed against. They 
are intended for close quarters; and when they are made 
to deseend upon an enemy’s vessel, they must beat to 
Pieces every thing they strike, men and rigging, and 
even the decks of the enemy. By converting a perpen- 
dicular intoa horizontal motion, one of them attached 
tothe mizen-mast is made to play in that direction; and 
as it is jointed and very long it must make dreadful 
havoc among the men, being armed with lances and 
jagged hooks, and every thing which can cut or tear. 
In the event of its encountering a mast or standing 
post, its joints yield and set it free. An engine some- 
thing resembling the eatapult of the ancicnts, is con- 
structed on the starbord bow, of such amazing power that 
it can throw large stones of 2 cwt. to the distance of 200 
or 300 yards, when the whole force of the engine is 
ployed. Itis also calculated for discharging hot water, 





RAIN, &c. 

Inches 10.95 

Number of wet days MrovussislorpnsscstO 

7 

showy 2 

haily 0 

WIND. 

North cccccosossrcsvescees O | WeSt ccccccee sssscvererscees 3 
North scscccccsccesce 7 | North-west ....ccsccccccee 2 
East ...cccccccccsssccesseree O | Variable 5 
oS SEER, Gi” Ce REET 
South-west 8 | Boi 0 








RemaRkKs.—Character of the first week in this year, 
rather severe ; of the rest of the month, unusually mild 
for the season, with little rain. The fall of rain, &c. at 
Crumpshall, for January, is 1.703 inches 


Manchester, February 8, 1821. 





PRINTING FROM FUSIBLE METAL. 





The following extract, from the Journal of Science 
and the Arts, is curious and well worthy of attention: 
although we think the liability of the metal to crys- 
talization, its unequal thickness, and principally the 
softness of the alloy, present insuperable objections 
to its ever becoming of any practical utility —E£dé. 
Kal. 

This | bbe wag of eight parts of bismuth, five 


of lead, an and property of fusing at the 
boiling point of water is well known. M. Gassicourt 
has produced a metallographical use of it, founded upon 


the extreme accuracy with which it preserves the marks 
and traces on the mould. He illustrates his new appli- 
cation of it in the following manner: Paste a piece of 
white paper at the bottom of a china saucer, and let it 
dry: then write on it with common writing-ink, and 
sprinkle some finely-powdered arabic over the 
writing, which will produce a slight relief. When well 
dried, brush of the powder that does not adhere, and 
pour fusible metal into the saucer, taking care to cool it 
rapidly that crystalization may not take place. In this 
way a counterpart of the writing will be obtained, im- 
pressed onthe metal. By immersing the cast in slightly- 
warm water, any adhering gum may be removed, and 
then, if examined by a glass, the writing may easily be 
read, and seen to be perfect. Afterwards, by using 
common printer’s ink, impressions may be taken from 
it, all of which will be true juc-similies of the first 


writing. 

The difficulties in this new application of the fusible 
alloy, are, to avoid unequal thickness in idl ood of 
metal, which causes it to alter in form and b under 


infernal engine; but surely, if her name is to agree with 
her description, she is worthy no other name than what I 
could give her, viz. the ‘‘Devil.” 


as toads, &c. being confined in stones, trees, &c. 
but the following is perhaps the only instance on 
record of any animal of the bat species being found 
in such asituation. Infact, we do nct give impli- 
cit credit to the story, particularly as the animal 
escaped. 


posts, in the woods close b a 
a seat of Mr. Pringle’s, in Selkirkshire, discovered in 
the centre of a large € 
bright scarlet colour, which he foolishly suffered to »e- 
cape from fear; bei 
teristic su} 
country) 
tree 


boiling pitch, and melted lead. An appartus is con- 
structed likewise for setting the pitch on fire, which is 
discharged flaming on the enemy’s vessel. The old prac- 
tice of red-hot sand is likewise in prepdration, and when 
scattered among {the men must have powerful effect. 
All this time it must be observed, there are not above 
half a dozen of men on deck: twoat the wheel are 
protected by a redoubt, two or three superintend the 
necessary movements of the catapult, and abeut three 
more at other parte of the vessel. The rest are working 
the great guns of the lower and middle deck, or attend- 
ing the engines. The valuable parts are defended with 
double strength of timber, and in some places faced with 
steel. The decks are bomb-proof; and, in short, it is 
pretty well ascertained that with the help of her steam- 
paddles she is impregnable, except by boarding. To de- 
fend against this, 100 crooked irons and the like number 
of spears at each side are in readiness to be worked by 
machinery, which would in two minutes annihilate the 
crew of half a dozen large frigates, and besides this, as 
her own men are not exposed on the decks, she can 
shower down melted pitch and hot sand on the boarders, 
and a moveable wheel, is propelled in any direction, armed 
with knives and saws, which will tear in pieces any per- 
son against whom it is moved. 

I have not heard yet what is to be the name of this 





LIVE BAT FOUND IN THE CENTRE OF A TREE. 





We have often heard of such cold blooded animals 


“A woodman, engaged in splitting timber for rail- 
in tees the ake at Haining, 


wild cherry-tree a living bat, ofa 


being fully ed (with the charac- 
ion of the inhabitants of that part of the 

t it was ‘a being not of this world.’ The 
ts a small cavity in the centre, where the bat 





pressure ; and to prevent the surface from crystalizing, 
‘when the ink will adhere where it is not required.” 


was inclosed, but is 
side.”==Caledonian 


* 
THE NIGER, 





The last number of Tilloch’s Philosophical Maga. 
zine informs us that the long-disputed question of 
the course of the Niger is at last set at rest. 


* Tt is at length ascertained that this river empties it. 
self into the Atlantic Ocean, a few degrees to the 
northward of the equator. This important fact is con. 
firmed by the arrival of Mr. Dupuis from Africa, 
This gentleman was appointed Consul for this covntry 
at Ashantee, where Mr. Bowdich resided for some 
time. He is acquainted with the Arabic and Moor. 
ish languages, and got his intellgence by conversing 
with different traders with whom he fell in at Ashan- 
tee. He thought it so important as to warrant his 
voyage home, to communicate to Government what he 
had learnt. We say, that Mr. Dupuis has confirmed 
this fact; forit so happens, that he has been anticipated 
in the discovery by the general acumen of a gentleman 
of Glasgow, who arrived at the same conclusion by a 
most persevering and diligent investigation of the 
works of travellers and geographers, ancient and mo- 
dern, and examining African captives; and had ace 
tually constructed, and submitted to the inspection of 
Government two or three months ago, a map of Africa, 
in which he lays down the Niger as emptying itself 
into the Atlantic in about four degrees north latitude, 
after tracing out its intire course from the interior.” 





ROSIN BUBBLES, A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


We can recommend to the attention of our readers 
the following simple and curious experiment: we 
have not tried it ourselves, but have no doubt of its 
success. It is an extract of a letter from Mr. Morey, 
of Oxford, New Hampshire, to Dr. Silliman, the 
editor of the American Jaurnal of Science and Arts. 


‘* [f the end of a copper tube, or of a pipe stem* be 
dipped in melted rosin, at a temperature a little above that 
of boiling water, taken out and held nearly in a vertical 
position, and blown through, bubbles will be formed of 
all possible sizes, from that of a hen’s egg down to sizes 
which can hardly be discerned by the naked eye; and 
from their silvery lustre, and reflection of the different 
rays of light, they have a pleasing appearance. Some, 
that have been formed these eight morths, are as perfect 
as when first made. They generally assume the form of 


a string of beads, many of them perfectly jar, and 
connected by a very fine fibre; but the production is 
never twice alike. If expended by hydrogen gas, they 


would probably occupy the upper part of the room. 

*‘ The formation of these bubbles is ascribed to the 
common cause, viz. the distention of a viscous fluid b 
one that is aéri-form ;.and their permanency, to the sud- 
den congelation of the rosin, thus imprisoning the air 
by a thin film of solid matter, and preventing jts es- 
cape.” 

* The stem of a tobacco-pipe we presume to be here meant.— 
Edit. Phil. Mag. 





Remarkable Stone——-The Mnemosyne, a Finland 
newspaper, mentions a stone in the northern part of 
Finland, which serves the inhabitants instead of a 
barometer. This stone, which they call Ilmakuir, 
turns black or blackish grey when it is going to rain, 
but on the approach of fine weather it is covered with 
white spots. Probably it is a fossil mixed with clay, 
and consisting of -salt, ammoniac, or ea wae 
which according to the ‘greater or less degree of P- 
ness of the atmosphere, attracts or otherwise. In the 
latter case the salt appears, which forms the white 


spots. 


To cure warts, take a piece of unslacked lime ; and, 
having wetted the top of the wart, rub the lime on, two 
or three times a day, and it will be imperceptably re- 
moved in a short time, without scar, or inconvenience. 








Dr. Petier, a German physician, states, that he has 
found the spirit of hartshorn (in the dose of a small tea- 
spoonful in a glass ef water) to counteract the inebri- 
ating effects of’ strong fermented liquors and spirits, and 





ectly sound and solid on 
ercury, Nov. 11. 


to recover a person from an apparently lifeless state 
from an excess of wine, in an hour or twoe r 
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a 


-_SPiscellantes, 


The Duke of Devonshire has not kept 
~ ly chateau this 


at his — ! 

geason, in consequence vast alteration now g 
on therein. In fact the whole house is coming down, 
the state apartments. The whole of the exterior 
i ing renovation, with all its co- 

e house is to be built upon 
an ‘ ing in beauty of 
structure any edifice of modern date, will be ed, to 
contain the rarest works of ancient and modern times. 
All the inestimable statues, vases, busts, &c. which his 
Grace collected on his travels, and are now scattered 
through different mansions, are to be therein. 
All the invaluable pictures the Duke bought in Paris 
and Italy will grace the walls. In addition to the vast 
assemblage, we may enumerate the rare specimens of 
that branch of the arts, preserved by the first Countess 
of Geewsbery. A magnificent entrance-hall is in con- 
templation. New of stone; and all the out- 
offices are to be rebuilt. The staircase is to excel any 
thing yet seen, except the celebrated one at Chesterfield- 
house. An estimate has gy ee made of his Grace’s 
moveable property, namely, iture, books, plate, pic- 
tures, jewels, and statuary. The estimated value is 
twelve hundred thousand pounds ! 








REMARKABLE LARGE EEL. 
“ A few days ago, an eel of the common species, but of 
extraordinary dimensions, got entangled in the herring 
cruives.on the Firth of Forth, near Higgins’ Neuk. 
On being approached by the fishermen it flapped its 
tail most le: ngs and, had it struck one of them, 
there is no doubt ere ve oe his » wb od his 
temerity. Aware of their danger, they cautiously a 
oa it; and, after many efforts, they succeeded r 
fring him with a hook to which was attached a cord, and 
dragged him on shore, where they triumphed over their 
victim. When measured, it was found to be eighteen 
feet in length, and two feet in girth at the middle. The 
skin, which is —_ sand = we poser 3 rd is in the 
assession of Mr. Higgins, the rietor, e cruives. 
pa excite the Stenton of the nataraliet. Part of the 
fish being dressed was found to be most delicate eating.” 
—Stirling Journal. 





A SEA SERPENT AGAIN! 

Arrived at Marblehead, the schooner Gen. Jackson, 
Thompson, from Grand Bank.- Extract from the log- 
book:—Dec. 10, 1820, lat 41. 30. long. 54. 30. saw the 
sea nt. About 11 P. mM. it being calm, the watch 
on deck saw something in the water, making for the 
vessel, supposed to be porpoises: one of the people 
went on the bows with the harpoon to receive them. 
When within about 15 feet from the vessel, found it to 
bea snake, and immediately called the master up: by this 
time he had come so as to touch the vessel forward, and 
lay himself alongside, moving slowly, his head past the 
stern, and his tail under the bowsprit. Sup | him 
to be about twenty feet longer than the vessel, which is 
80 tons burthen. A light breeze coming up, left him 
astern; his head about three or four feet out of water. 
One of the people says, ‘‘ he appeared as I have seen 
described in the papers.” —American paper. 





A great Natural Curiosity.—A pig, of the Chinese 
breed, only ten months old, the property of Mr. P. Butt, 
of Cheltenham, bred by Mr. Herbert of Leckhompton, 
was slaughtered at the Fleece Inn, on the 14th instant, 
measuring, when living, only 20 inches in height, 23 
inches across the shoulders, 46 inches in length, and 65 
inches in girth; computed at 16 score of 14 


A correspondent, who has tried feeding his horses on 
whole and on bruised oats, states, that a horse fed on 
bruised oats will look and work as well as one fed on 
double the same quantity of oats not brui This is 
an important. consideration at all times; but particu. 
larly in the event of a considerable rise in the price of 
that grain. 

An entire human skeleton, in the most perfect state 
of preservation, was latel, found, about two feet below 
the surface of the earth, by some labourers employed in 
igging the foundation of a house, in Frankfort-street, 








Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I trust you will adhere to the “ T'ros Ty- 
riusve nullo discrimine agetur,” and insert a few 
observations on some ‘Lines to Betsy,’ which ap- 
peared in to-day’s paper. ‘When first” I read 
them over, “I thought, or rather I believed” that 
they were a burlesque composition, in ridicule of 
sickly sentimentality. I was confirmed in this idea by 
the name which stands at their head. It is probably 
some imaginary chambermaid, thought J. But on 
a closer inspection, I was grieved to perceive certain 
indications of sober seriousness on the part of the 
unlucky writer. For example: the beating of his 
heart kept time with Betsy’s dancing, which, going 
on the assumption that she is a chamhermaid, was 
probably a-jig or 2 country dance. Hard work for 
the heart, thought I. Then he seems not to stick at 
trifles, for he says his soul “ gusping, clasped the 
whole,” i.e, the whole of Betsy: but you must allow 
him to be a most waconscionable fellow, for in the 
line before he tells us that the said capacious ‘soul is 
already “pregnant.” He mentions that he had 
some difficulty in removing hiseyesfrom ber. How- 
ever, there is a good deal of candour about him too, 
for he says, 

“* Once, I must confess, they turned ;” 
when she of the broom caught him looking sweetly 
upon her. After stating the impossibility of view- 
ing her perfections unmoved, he offers her a little 
advice, couched in straightforward terms ; 

S Betsy, cautious be.” 

But, my good Bellamy, let me counsel you never to 
offer advice to young ladies ; depend upouw it they 
will take pet, and hear their admunisher’s “ heart- 
strings break” “ with wicked glee.” On this sub- 
ject, 





‘* Bellamy, cautious be.” 


The poem goes on to say, that there is one (the 
writer it may be presumed) who “ shares all the 
care attendant on thy frame ;” that is, helps her to 
make the beds, &c. 

* And will, shouldst thou be false as fair, 
** While living, feel the same. 


The three last words are an example of the true 
sublime, unintelligible bathos, Perhaps he means, 
that if Betsy is false, he will “ feel” false too. Now, 
I dare say, her desertion might make him feel queer. 
But, in reference to the preceding line, it may 
mean, that he will “ feel the same” predilection for 
bed-makiug, &c. in which case he may supply her 
place. It is quite fair to suppose this future em- 
ployment, for he bids the reader, in the last line, 
‘6 Anticipate the rest.” 

Now, my good fellow, Bellamy, in compliance 
with your request, I “anticipate” that if you are 
a lad of mettle, you will tura the tables on me by 
sending a letter to our mutual friend, the Editor of 
the Kaleidoscope, stating that the poem actually 
was a burlesque; in which case my stupidity is 
exposed, and my few friendly hints go for nothing. 

POLONIUS POTTINGER. 

13th February, 1821. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Smm,—Although I cannot } 

being a University Corre 
t C. (in No. 32) with an 


furnish your 
lote s to the one mentioned by him. 

The celebrated Mr. Burke, in one of his speeches on 
economical reform, quoted the following expression 
from Cicero :—‘* Magnum vectigal est parsimonia,”’ (iz 

: 6.8.) but pronounced the word vectigal wrong 

(the penult. short) instead of vecti, This instantly 
caught the nice ical ear of Mr. Fox, who, in a 
whisper, informed him of his mistake. Mr. Burke 
ediately the chair in words 


retend to the honour of 
> yet I believe I can 





ymouth. 


imm and addressed 
to the following effect :—‘* My friend who sits near me 


wee: have Ses eo ompet ponies in re-« 
peating the passage I have just quoted Roman 
orator; a circumstance, however, which I do not now 
regret, since it affords me an opportunity of again 
ing the attention of the House to a maxim w Tam 
certain cannot be too often or too ly impressed on 
its memory.” He then vn the words with 
great animation and emp D. G. 








THE LATE SHAUGHNASEY O’SHUAGH.- 
NASEY, ESQ. &e. 


[See note to correspondent, } 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Ballyblunder Custle, Co. Tipperary. 

MY DEAR Ep1ToR,—Here I am at last, in the 
very heart of the lovely land of potatoes, sitting in 
the best parlonr of my late revered friend's domicile ; 
a tumbler of “ Kanahan’s best” before me, in case 
of a stagnation of idea, and as handsome a hish of 
turf blazing up the chimney as ever was cut in the 
beautiful bog,* ready and williug to give you every 
account of myself since our last melancholy meet- 
ing iu Liverpool.—Owing to sundry stoppages on 
the road, I arrived but last night, at the venerable 
seat of my friend’s ancestors; and to you, Sir, who 
possess a heart tuned to pity, I need scarcely say 
what commotion and grief my coming occasioned. 
The old gentlemen wrung his hands, Lady O’Shaugh- 
nasey was quite inconsolable, Miss Murphina’s bo- 
som heaved the tender sigh, aud Miss Deborah De- 
lany (the deceased’s maiden aunt) was in strong 
hysterics the whole day, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent application of the new nervous elixir, which, 
by the way, I have since discovered to be a capital 
adjunct in the fabrication of a jorum of punch. _ I 
am credibly informed, that the Bansheet has been 
heard whining, most dolefully about the house, for 
some time past; and Father Murphy assures me, he 
saw his ghost in the shape of a cider cask, on going 
down after dinner to the cellar for the other gallon; 
this, however, highly probable as it may appear, 
might have proceeded from a nervous sensation, or 
a certain haziness in the reverend gentleman's op- 
tics, which is always accustomed to visit him upon 
the demise of his fifth tumbler. 

As for the remainder of my deceased friend's 
“% Heroic Poem,” | fear the public have a worse 
ebance than evey of seeing if, as it is actually gone 
out of my possession. On my arrival at Cashel; on 
my way here, I gave my luggage to a gosson (who 
was stauding by the coach-door) to hold, and, whilé 
I turned my back on him, to hand Miss Seraphina 
O'Fay, (my sixteenth cousin, and a prodigious fine 
woman, | assure you) out, the younker had made 
off with my baggage, and, by bis activity, baffled 
the pnrsuit of half a dozen honest boys [ bad sent 
in chase of bim. By this uvtoward accident, I Jost 
an elegant. new carpet-bag; my sule surviving pair 
of regimental inexpressibles (an inexpressible loss, 
I assure you!) five peunyworth of copper farthings ; 
Longinus on the Sublime; an empty razor-case, 
with a pair of spectacles in it; four brace of pistols; 
a pair of rusty silk stockings; a Bible, not much 
the worse for wear, and the four last Cantos, in MS, 
of that most sublime of human productions “ Liver. 
pool,” to the eternal loss of literature, and regret of 
succeeding ages. Alas! to think that the produc- 
tion of the midaight oi! and watchful lubrucation— 
the fruit of incessant toil and abstruse meditation, 
may now, haply, be employed in embracing the 
greasy circumference of a farthing candle, or deco- 
ratiug the inside of a trunk, amoug the uncongenial 
pages of a flawed lease, or an empheral novel ! 
Really, the very idea has paralyzed my ideas, and 
cramped my fingers up to their very sockets; besides 








* We hypothesise that the Lieutenant means the 
Bog of Allen, which has always been distinguished by 
this elegant epithet.—Note by a friend. 

+ A supernatural being, whose cries are considered 





precursors to death, or some great calamity. 
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the tumbler is out, and I hear the old gentleman 
calling forme: so, with every good wish for your 
health, and sincere condolement for ‘your readers’ 


irreparable loss. 1 am, dear Editor, « 
Your sincere friend, 
DERMOT O’GOSTER. 


P.S.—You must. excuse my. penmanship; but, 
owing to the loss of my two fore-fingers, I am not 
quite so au fait at it as is usual; ‘these useful ap- 
pendages were shot away by Saunders M‘Gregor, 
Captain in the Royal Scots, with whom I had the 
pieasure of fighting a duel, during my sojournment 
in Dublio; and who, to do him justice, behaved very 
handsomely in the whole affair; so much so, indeed, 
as to make mé regret the wound he had received in 
his side; which, however, Doctor Dislocate says, 
will only cause'a little troublesome-asthma, during 
the remainder of his life, atid no way interfere with 
his other pleasures. But my honour was grossly 
affronted, at a public dianer, where ‘the Captain, 
three times, vociferated from the top of the table, 
“Mr. Govater, Mr. Gooster, Mr: Gooster! may I 
tak wine wi ye?» The assimilation of sound to a 
very respectable‘fow! of the webfooted genus I could 
have overlooked’; but the omission of the soft pre- 
nominal G was too much, and is what many an 
O’Goster has fought and died for, during ten gene- 


rations back. 





— —_—— 


which would: induce u8to pause before we ventured 
weeg step, some of the unpleasant cc 
which we cannot fail to foresee. Of course, aseditors, 
the critical office of deciding on the merits of the va- 
rious compositions would. devolve upon us; and, in 


our estimate of the rival claims, ‘we see a long pros- 
pective train of heartburnings, ‘‘envy, hatred; and all 
uncharitableness.” It is said, that ‘‘ Hell has no 
‘like a. woman scorn’d ;” and perhaps it might as 
ly have been qbserved, that ‘* Hell has no fury like 
an author scorn’d.” Without compromising our own 
impartiality or judgment, it has always been our en- 
census, 6 it is our yan + agp conciliate our 
terary friends, and to render any disappointment 
which may result from an occasional difference with 
them on matters of taste, as little unpalatable as 
ible. But we have frequently found such efforts 
itless; andin more than one instance have discovered 
individuals labouring to the prejudice of our journal, 
who were amongst our warmest friends, until we were 
so maleeny as to abo awe on the score paw] 
original poetry, wi is, per! a more 
source of inconvenience to an editor than any other 
with which he has to contend. The letter of VE- 
NONI may, however, suggest some other unobjec- 
tionable mode of stimulating that literary ambition 
which is so honourable in itself, and so conducive to 
eminence in its possessor. As for the scheme of ad- 
vancing the price of the numbers containing the prize 
composition, such a measure is entirely out of the 
sarge as wé mean rigidly to adhere through the 
rst volume at least, to the price we ourselves pro- 
posed, and which is generally acknowledged to be 





FIRST HALF VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES 


The Kaleidoscope. 


—— 
‘In consequence of having 
early Numbers, the proprietors 


swer to offer to 
i » from July to the 
end of the year, price Nine Shillings, in boards; the 
bulk of the half-yearly volume (of 26 numbers) will 
serve to show. that the annual volume will form a very 


‘ handsome .Work. “ 
...The Public have long been apprized, that, one week 
the regular day of publication, each Number bears 
a premwm, at the discretion of the proprietors, who 
have been obliged to resort to such a measure as a se- 
arity against ultimate loss, in keeping a stock of back 
‘Numbers, for the purpose of completing the Sets of 
a a i tare 
The reprinted Numbers are sold at Sixpence each ; 
but purchasers'taking complete sets will be charged at 
of the old series of the Kaleidoscope 
ion of two or three exhausted 
may be had at io aie Saetty bound =P _t 
one volume, containing, ith a variet 
sae voting subjects, the hole of the Sucteh ok of 
Cuter rayon, Esq. These volumes form as pleasing 
a misce ves ever from the 3 and have 
been found peculiarly acceptable . : 


i 











Lo Correspondents. 
LITERARY PREMIA.] 


—_ 


‘‘ To the Editor.—Allow me to ask whether you do not 
Pe nink it probable, that if you propose an edition of 
Lord Byron’s Works, or some such prize, for any 
essay on a given subject, to be published in the Ka- 
deidoscope ; and defray the —— by charging an 
additional penny on the number that contains the 
article, it will forth the talents of some of the 
qunior literati, and help to refute the assertion, that 


iverpool has a pope pie’ than it 





its. —P. consider this idea worthy 
tiles, let your readers know the result.— 
Yours,- 8c. ‘Ss VENONI AUBREY. 


sé mm strect, February 13, 1821.” — 
ependently of th awhi e proposal 
er 5 “if adopted would entail upon 


rinted some of the 
ve it now in their 
the Public several Half-volumes of 


E. E.'s lines to the Zephyr were prepared for the press, 


St. WINIFRED.—We thank Eeo for this interesting 


NoTEs TO THE SIEGE OF LATHOM-HOUSE, pro- 


UERY’s note is more suitable forthe Mercury than 
be Kalei ; ‘and shall 


ex ly reasonable. ° 





Potonius PoTTINGER (a relative, probably, of the 
celebrated MaTILDA PoTTINGER) has been some- 
what severe upon certain verses addressed, through 
the last Kaleidoscope, ‘To Betsy,” by a swain, 
yclept Bellamy. In thus admitting the critiques of 
one correspondent upon the composition of another, 
we do not know but what we may be establishing a 
precedent which may ultimately inundate us with 
similar philippics, as it is so much easier to detect the 
faults of others, than to elicit beauties of our own; 
and as it ought only to be permitted to those ‘to 
censure ly who have written well” themselves, 
we think it would be but fair, that, when one cor- 
respondent thus attacks the of another, he 
should accompany his critique with a poetical specimen 
of his own, in order to give the party attacked a fair 


chance of retaliation. 





when we detected some inaccuracies which render 
them inadmissible, and at the same time lead us to 
that they are not original, as we were given to 


understand. e fifth verse stands in our copy thus; 
And, sweet Zephyr, tell me why . ht 
Still thou heav’st that plaintive sigh ? 


Oh! would’st though bear on wing of speed 
Just such a note, where I would ask. 

To adopt the words of the first line, we would say 

‘‘ sweet Zephyr, tell me why” the measure observed 

in the ing verses is here departed from, and 

how can ‘‘ speed” and ‘‘ ask” be made to jingle? If 

Zephyr cannct explain this, we trust E. F. can. 





poem, which shall be attended to at our very first lei- 
sure. With reference to our correspondent’s inquiry 
after the 


mised some time since, it is only due to ourselves to 
state, that the delay in furnishing the notes to the 
narrative contained in the Kaleidoscope, pages 145, 
146, vn Name Sig ~ = Pua rd 1, has not 
origins i with us. ey have been actually prepared 
in the type since the oid when we concliided the his- 
tory of the siege, when the unknown friend, to whom 
we are indebted for the copy, requested. that we. would 
suspend thém untilywe heard further from 3 an 
injunction:with which we felt it our duty to comply, 
alth we could not divine the motive for the de- 
lay. Perhaps this paragraph may remind the. party 
of the circumstance, in which event we may hope soon 
to be favoured with his commands. 





be transferred to” the 


ces of 


The article 


STRANGERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY.—Our anxiety to ge. 
cure an early insertion of the Annual Report of this 
excellent institution, must plead for us with those 
correspondents whose communications.-have, in con. 
sequence, suffered a rary postponement. A pe. 
rusal of the Report, which is not in the slightest d 
too highly coloured, cannot fail to interest all tore 
who approve of that department of the Kaleidoscope 
usually classed under the head P/Alanthropist. 





Mr. SHauGHNASEY’s friend, DERMOT O’GosTER, 
will find his affecting epistle in a p: ing column. 
By way of postcript we take the opportunity of offer. 
ing a couple of gallons of the best Potheen, for the 
recovery of the four missing cantos of the heroic 
of Liverpool. If any vile Goth, into whose hands 
they may have fallen, should offer them for sale to 

~ some friendly cheese-monger, or considerate chandler, 
we hereby offer, as the means of rescuing them from 
the fate which might otherwise await them, to give to 
such cheese-monger or chandler, ten times the weight 
of the said Cantos, in other manuscript poetry, con- 
sisting of Sonnets, Heroic Poems, and other equally 
interesting pieces, upon the merits of which we have 
had the misfortune to differ with the authors. 


LITERARY SCEPTICS.—An article which we need not 
particularise, as we shall be sufficiently intelligible 
without such minuteness, is reluctantly declined ; be- 
cause it would n ily lead to reply from those who 
do not rank eertain individuals ‘therein introduced 
amongst the class of Atheists. Those dissentients 
from our co’ ndent’s estimate of the characters 
alluded to, would require, in fairness, that we should 
not lose sight of that first editorial duty, $6 Audi 
alteram partem ;”),and thus we should he drawn into 
a discussion, foreign to the genius as well as to the pro- 
fessed plan of the Kaleidoscope. We trust that this 
explanation will satisfy our much-valued correspon- 
dent, whose directions shall he implicitly attended to, 








MATERIALISM ExAMINED.—The third part of the 
able Review (the two former of which have already 
enriched our columns) has been postponed until next 
week, in order to secure the prompt insertion of the 
Essay on Dramatic Exhibitions, which it was desir- 
able to bring forwards as early as ible after the 
decision recently pronounced at the Debating Society ; 
a decision as repugnant to our own convictions as to 
those of our correspondent. — 


No. VI. of Hor OT108z has also suffered a suspen- 
sion of one week, from the same cause. 


We thank J. P. for the anecdote of Lord Byron, which 
we do not recollect to have seen hefore; and which 
we presume will be equally new to the generality of 
our readers. 











The lines of O. W. (or as weshould call him ProTEvs) 


are reserved for our next. His friend O’GosTER 
had previously occuped the ground. 


from an Irish print by A Subscri- 
ber from lin, shall not be overlooked. 








We must reserve until next week our notice of the lines 


to Mrs. ——,. by T. H. our replies to correspondents 
having already exceeded the ordinary bounds. The 
same reason prevents us addressing a few remarks to 
LEcToR. 





The letter of WwW. in our next. 
Next week we shall attend to WEsTMORE, and take 





the opportunity of noticing the suggestion conveyed 
«in the postscript. 





H. St. Joun’s Critique shall be given in our next ; at.” 


the same time, the writer will permit us to observe,.s 
that he is a bold man to venture upon a subject ony 
which so’many critics and sayrists, of no ordinary, 

eminence, have been beforehand with him. 





The French critical Query is not forgotten. 


The Letter of our friend GEORGE MEANWELL arrived 
"at so late a period that we have not yet had leisure to 





peruse it. 


ee 








VENONI AUBREY, if adopt I 
of Vind which our establishment will not, afford, 


there are other objections of a more delicate nature, 





le a 
former, if not 0 jected to by the writer. 
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